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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Monday,  April  2k,  1939 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY^ 

Subject:     "ROSES  IN  THE  GARDEN . 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Publication  available,  Farmers'  Bulletin  75°-F» 
Roses  for  the  Home. 

— ooOoo — 

Poets  have  sung  of  the  rose  in  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
Its  name  is  practically  the  same  in  all  languages,  and  it  holds  a  warmer  place 
than  any  other  flower  in  people's  hearts.     The  "rose  of  Sharon"  was  mentioned  by 
Solomon.    Everybody  knows  Robert  Burns'   song  comparing  his  love  to  a  "red,  red 
rose,"  and  Herrick's  charming  admonition  to  "gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may." 
Perhaps  Shakespeare  summed  it  up  when  he  said,   "A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet."    But  most  of  us  like  to  have  both  the  fragrance  and  the  name 
of  the  variety  to  plant  for  a  special  purpose. 

Do  you  want  a  rose  border,  a  single  bush,  or  a  special  bed  of  cut- flower 
roses?    Roses  climbing  on  arbors  or  trellises?     Tree  roses  as  they  grow  them  in 
English  gardens?    Plant  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  .of  Agriculture  are  among  the  many  who  have  developed  successful  var- 
ieties of  roses  for  each  of  these  uses.     Roses  have  been  tested  for  hardiness, 
for  form,  for  hue,  for  fragrance,  for  resistance  to  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Rose  bushes  are  propagated  by  budding  delicate  roses  on  sturdier  stocks.  By 
crossing  different  varieties  and  species  with  each  other  an  endless  number  of 
hybrids  may  be  produced.     Sometimes  several  thousands  of  seedlings  from  such 
crosses  are  grown  in  this  way  to  get  even  one  or  two  or  at  most  a  very  small 
number  of  types. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  helpful  bulletin  on  Roses  for  the  Home 
(Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  750-F)  for  those  who  need  detailed  information  on  how  to 
handle  roses  for  different  purposes.     It  is  free  while  the  supply  holds  out. 
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Meantime,  here  are  some  points  I  have  picked  up  in  advance  for  those  of  this 
audience  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  plan  their  flower  gardens. 

Mr.  Mulford,   the  author  of  the  bulletin  I  just  mentioned,   says  that  whatever 
type  of  rose  you  wish  to  grow,  it  will  do  well  in  any  good,  moisture  retaining 
soil  that  is  well  drained.     Sandy  soils  are  not  so  good  as  clay  loam  soils,  and 
require  more  frequent  applications  of  fertilizer.     Roses  respond  readily  to  rich 
feeding.    Deep  rich  soils  are  "best.     Cow  manure  is  the  "best  fertilizer  for  them, 
"but  other  organic  fertilizers  may  "be  successfully  used. 

Plant  rose  bushes  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  them.     If  they  cannot 
be  handled  immediately,  the  plants  should  be  unpacked  and  heeled  in.     That  is, 
the  roots  should  be  laid  in  a  trench  and  covered  with  soil,   so  that  all  are  in 
close  contact  with  it.     Keep  the  roots  well  covered  v/ith  earth  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  received  until  they  are  in  their  permanent  places.     More  plants  are 
killed  by  excessive  exposure  of  roots  at  planting  time  than  by  any  other  cause. 

Usually  some  pruning  of  the  plants  is  desirable  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Weak  branches  should  be  removed  and  quite  heavy  cutting  back  of  the  stronger  ones 
nay  be  best,  but  details  and  extent  of  pruning  must  be  governed  by  the  condition 
of  each  plant.     Sometimes  roses  are  quite  heavily  pruned  before  they  are  shipped 
from  the  nursery. 

But....  do  I  hear  some  one  saying   "I  don't  expect  to  buy  any  rose 

plants.    Can't  I  grow  roses  from  seeds?     Or  from  cuttings  from  some  of  my 
neighbor's  bushes  that  I  like?" 

Mr.  Mulford' s  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes.     Rose  plants  grown  from  seeds 
will  naturally  take  longer  to  reach  a  stage  of  maturity  where  they  will  bear 
blooms  than  thrifty  plants  already  started  in  a  greenhouse.    Besides,   some  rose 
seeds  may  not  germinate  until  the  second  year  after  they  are  planted.  Varieties 
do  not  always  reproduce  true  from  seed.     It  is  better,  therefore,   to  propagate 
either  by  budding,  grafting,  or  from  cuttings. 
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The  common  practice  of  many  women  who  are  rose-lovers  is  to  exchange  cuttings, 
and  start  them  under  glass.     If  there  are  just  a  few  cuttings,  each  one  may  be 
planted  under  an  inverted  fruit  jar  until  it's  well  started.     If  there  are  a  great 
many,  a  cold  frane  with  a  shaded  glass  top  or  a  cheesecloth  cover  will  do  what  the 
mason  jar  will  do,  only  on  a  larger  scale.    A  spent  hotbed  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Hardwood  cuttings  are  taken  in  the  fall,  before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  so 

they  may  be  disregarded  for  this  season.     Greenwood  cuttings  are  taken  whenever 

wood  has  begun  to  harden  and  has  become  firm.     Often  several  cuttings  can  be  made 

from  one  stem.    A  piece  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  with  three  buds,  makes  a  cutting 

of  good  length.     The  cuts  should  be  made  close  below  the  lower  bud  and  slightly 

above  the  upper  bud.     The  lower  leaves  are  usually  removed  and  the  leaf  at  the 

top  left  on,  but  all  the  leaflets  except  two  are  cut  away  to  reduce  the  amount 

of  leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 

When  the  cuttings  are  made  they  should  be  dropped  into  water  or  wrapped  in 
moist  paper  for  protection  until  they  are  planted.     Then  plant  without  delay, 
in  sand  or  light  loamy  soil,  in  small  holes  or  a  narrow  trench  in  which  they  are 
set  about  an  inch  apart  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  top  bud  and  leaves  are  just 
out  of  the  soil.     Pack  the  sand  down  very  firmly  about  them,  particularly  at  their 
lower  ends.    Water  thoroughly,  and  cover  with  glass  to  keep  the  leaves  from  wilt- 
ing because  of  excessive  evaporation.    When  roots  have  formed  freely,   the  cuttings 
can  be  transplanted  to  good  soil,  watered  well,  and  shaded  from  the  midday  sun 
for  a  few  days. 

Professional  rose  growers  develop  beautiful  rose  plants  for  cut  flowers  with 
qualities  they  desire  by  budding  and  grafting  on  standard  stocks,   such  as  Rosa 
mul tiflora  (climbing  roses),  Rosa  rugo sa  (Japanese  rose)  or  "Ragged  Robin." 
There  is  no  reason  why  more  amateur  home  gardeners  should  not  learn  to  bud  roses 
for  their  own  gardens.     Someone  has  called  the  tea  rose  "the  spoiled  child  of  the 
rose  family."     Tea  roses  are  more  tender  than  hybrid  teas.     When  budded  on  a 
strong  growing  stock,  especially  some  stock  that  does  well  locally,  hybrid  tea 
bushes  resulting  may  bloom  from  spring  until  cold  weather. 

Here's  a  point  you  may  not  have  thought  of  in  connection  with  ornamental  rose 
borders  or  trellis  roses.     These  varieties  will  be  in  bloom  for  maybe  a  fortnight. 
After  that  the  foliage  is  the  rjally  effective  part  of  the  plant.     So  it's  more 
important  to  choose  varieties  that  will  have  fine  foliage  than  fine  flowers. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  name  over  the  well-known  rose  varieties  with  you,  but 

you  can  find  a  practical  list  in  the  bulletin,  Roses  for  the  Home  

So  goodbye  until  next  time. 
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